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separate them. I know that, in such cases, superficial enquirers
satisfy themselves, by observing, that, in nature, things are
blended together, and run into one another insensibly, like dif-
ferent shades of the same colour; so that it is impossible to say
where the one begins, or the other ends. . . [But, if so,] there
would be no beauty, order, or regularity in nature; but every-
thing would be mixed with everything, according to the notion of
Anaxagoras. . . ."

" In the first place, I think it is impossible to maintain, that
the minds of worms, flies, or of those animals of so low a kind,
as to be something betwixt animal and vegetable, and which,
therefore, are called zoophites, are of the same kind with our
minds, even in power or capacity. For, as nature does nothing
in vain, according to that excellent maxim of Aristotle, it is
impossible to suppose, that she would be so prodigal and super-
fluous, as to give them a capacity that they never could exert.
.... The only question* therefore, is, betwixt us and animals
of a higher order, such as dogs, horses, elephants, beavers,
etc. ..." (Vol. I, Bk. II, Chap, x, pp. 131-133).

" The beaver, and those animals I have mentioned, as coming
nearest to man, want, not only the use of speech, which I am
persuaded man wanted at first (perhaps for several ages), but
the faculty of speech, because they have not the proper organs
. ..." (p. 147).

I have quoted this author at some length, as an
example of the metaphysical or deductive method of
approach. Had he lived half a century later, when
scientific palaeontology was coming into being, he
might have become a transformist of the type of
Omalius (see later, p. 99). Unfortunately, his legal
faculty of criticism of evidence seems to have deserted
him when he dealt with scientific subjects, and he in-
cludes among the different human races not only the
orang-utan, but also satyrs, one-legged men, men with
cyclopean eyes, headless men with eyes in their breasts,
and mermaids. Most of these he accepts on the author-
ity of classical writers, but the geographical records of
his mermaids show them as obviously Sirenians. Had
he been more in touch with the naturalists of his day
he might have avoided this last error, for John Hill, one